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for the Squire tests, because the interest of the pupils was main- 
taind at a higher pitch, and because the results were more easily 
interpreted. 

Psychological Analogy in Political Theory. Dr. J. P. Turner. 

(The reading of this paper has been postponed until the February- 
meeting.) 

A. T. POFFENBERGER, Jr., 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OP LITERATURE 

Fortschritte der Psychologie und ihrer Anwendungen. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Karl Marbe unter Mitwirkung von Dr. Wilhelm 
Peters. Vols. II.-IIL, Hft. III. Pp. 371, 184. 
In these numbers of the Fortschritte we may notice a few of the 
more important communications. In Volume II, pages 1-133, Stoll 
presents an elaborate analysis of the errors in writing. Twenty- 
seven members of a seminary copied texts for an hour and seven 
minutes, and the results furnished the material upon which the study 
is based. In general it was found that the sources of error were due 
to the relative frequency of the words, to inhibition of the Ransch- 
burg type, i. e., inhibition of similar sounds and meanings, to per- 
severation of words or parts that had been written or that were to 
come, and upon the introduction of associated ideas. The relative 
frequency of each of these causes follows the order named above. 
Inhibition accounts for most of the omissions ; the replacement of a 
more usual for a less usual word for the substitutions; and per- 
severation for the greatest number of additions. It is a careful and 
suggestive piece of work. 

In Heft II. of the same volume, Pick cites three pathological condi- 
tions that bear upon psychological problems. One gives an account 
of two women who showed what he called negative abstraction, failure 
to observe and to recall all but a single element in any object, in this 
instance its glitter or sheen. A second he interprets as showing that 
the impersonal sentence really has a subject in some conjectural 
force or capacity from the fact that certain patients always used it 
to describe their acts when they did not themselves feel responsible 
for them. They referred them to some force active within them- 
selves. In a third he traces instances of plagiarism in certain patho- 
logical states to a failure of recognition of the material that is re- 
called. 

Von Frey in the same number gives a summary of the present 
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status of cutaneous sensation that serves admirably to bring together 
scattered work. Peters and Nemecek report a study of the influence 
of affective tone upon recall. In general they found that seventy 
to eighty per cent, of the experiences recalled had an affective tone 
at the time of the event. A slightly greater number of pleasant than 
of unpleasant experiences are recalled, and in the recall there is a 
tendency for the unpleasant experiences to take a pleasant character 
or to lose affective tone. Evidently memory has an optimistic trend. 

Heft V. contains two articles : One by Prandtl reports a series of 
experiments in selecting the important geometrical elements in pic- 
tures. In the midst of variation there seems to be agreement among 
the observers as to what the prominent forms are. It is argued that 
the method offers a means for determining the formal elements in 
art. Marbe in a second article gives a full description and history 
of the psychological laboratory at Wiirzburg. 

In Heft VI., Hacker reports the results of injecting antikenotoxin 
upon the capacity to work. It was hoped that it might lessen the 
effects of fatigue, but the results were largely negative. Caffein in- 
creased the capacity in practically every case, but antikenotoxin was 
without influence. 

Vol. III. begins with an article by Marbe defending the results of 
his early investigation of judgment and showing its relation to the 
imageless thought controversy that has followed it. He claims pre- 
cedence over the Wiirzburg school and Binet in appreciating these 
elements, but asserts that they have long been recognized in psycho- 
logical discussions, that the new discovery will not work the revolu- 
tion that has frequently been prophesied for it, and that even if the 
association psychology must be modified in the light of the recent re- 
sults, it is not yet time to discard the older laws altogether. 

In Heft III., Eomer reports results of association tests of back- 
ward children. The only difference in the associations that corre- 
lated with the intelligence was a gradual increase in the percentage 
of common associates with mental age. The more retarded or lower 
cases merely repeated the word or gave words with similar sounds or 
completed words or phrases. The author suggests that the number 
of common or preferred associates might be used as an indication of 
the intelligence. 

In Heft III., Sommer reports observations upon the methods used 
in training the Elberfeld horses. He observed for a day (two les- 
sons) the procedure employed by Herr Krall in establishing the 
simple associations in an untrained horse. Sommer is of the opinion 
that the results depend upon the slow establishment of simple asso- 
ciations between the symbols and sounds and the movements that are 
employed for expression. The process is similar to one used by 
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Sommer in the training of defective children and he believes that all 
of the results, even the extraction of roots, can be understood in that 
light. 

It is evident from these selected articles that the Fortschritte 
continues its early high standard in the quality and variety of ar- 
ticles that it presents and must be assigned an important place among 
current psychological publications. 

"W. B. Pillsbubt. 
University op Michigan. 

Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage. An Account of 
Recent Researches into the Function of Emotional Excitement. 
Walter B. Cannon. New York and London : D. Appleton and 
Company. 1915. Pp. xiii + 311. 

The results of Professor Cannon's investigations are already 
familiar to the readers of this Journal. Previous experimenters 
had shown that fear, anger, and pain inhibit the flow of gastric juice 
and saliva; Cannon found that stomach contractions were also in- 
hibited by these experiences. He and his pupils have demonstrated 
that such excitements increase the discharge of adrenin into the 
blood, and have confirmed the suggestion derived from other investi- 
gators that emotional excitement increases the amount of blood sugar. 
They have shown that in pain and emotional excitement innervation 
of the sympathetic nervous system, "probably aided by the adrenal 
secretion simultaneously liberated," affects the blood pressure in such 
a way that the blood is driven out of "the vegetative organs of the 
interior, which serve the routine needs of the body, into the skeletal 
muscles which have to meet by extra action the urgent demands of 
struggle or escape," and the heart, lungs, and brain whose activity 
must also be increased. They have experimentally demonstrated that 
adrenin counteracts the results of muscular fatigue by an influence 
not wholly derived from its effect on blood pressure, and have shown 
that it produces faster coagulation of the blood, an assertion previ- 
ously disputed. The general conclusion which is obviously indicated 
is that emotional excitement serves a purpose of great usefulness to 
the organism. Sugar, the fuel needed for intense bodily exertion, is 
automatically poured into the blood ; the supply of blood is sent by 
the change in blood pressure where it is most needed; muscular 
fatigue is counteracted and the danger of bleeding to death from 
wounds lessened by the action of adrenin on coagulation. 

The chapter on hunger is a less essential part of the main argument 
of the book. It reports an experimental proof of the fact that the 
sensation of hunger is occasioned by the contractions of the empty 
stomach. 



